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supported by foreigners, who for the most part rejoiced to see
the French army attacked and insulted I Well, he was wel-
come to their support. France cared nothing what foreigners
might say. She would settle her own affairs in her own
manner, regardless of the opinions of this man Zola, who
was himself a foreigner, some kind of dirty Italian.

He had entrusted his defence to an advocate still young
in years, esteemed by all who knew him, but not as yet
of high public reputation. Born at Eheims, of Alsatian
parents, his father being one of the chief inspectors of the
East of France Eailway Company, Maitre Labori had mar-
ried a lady of Irish extraction, at one time well known
in London musical circles. He was possessed of a tall,
commanding figure, a bright, sunny face, a warm, penetrat-
ing voice. And he was not only very talented and
extremely courageous, but he had the best of qualifications
for the task he undertook: he believed absolutely in the in-
nocence of Dreyfus; and thus he threw himself into the strug-
gle with a whole-hearted devotion. The reader who knows
something of the great fight he made both for Zola and
for the unhappy Jewish officer, may be surprised to learn
that if Maitre Labori made himself a great name during
that struggle, he reaped little or no immediate pecuniary
gain. Zola's being a genuine political case, he would take
no fee; he was only willing to accept a comparatively
modest sum for his expenses and the services of the young
advocates, his secretaries. In this he was following one of
the lofty traditions on which the French bar prides itself.
Berryer asked no fee when he defended either the min-
isters of Charles X or Lonis Napoleon before the peers
of Louis Philippe's time; Jules Favre asked none, whether

29 the Egyptian Hall in London, generously placed at his
